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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1917. 1 

T^VURING the month of April the Rev. Charles Wagner, one 
-*-^ of the best known Protestant clergymen of Paris, talked 
informally to the senior pupils of a public school, under the aus- 
pices of the League for Moral Education. He took for his sub- 
ject : The Lesson of the Branch. He pointed out the grasses, flowers 
and trees pushing up again with gentle persistence in places 
which had been cruelly laid waste by the war. "Although the 
barbarians destroyed all that they could destroy in our un- 
fortunate invaded districts, as soon as the warm breath of 
spring came again, and the earth felt itself touched by the warm 
sun, everywhere in the track of these Huns, little green spears 
sprang up out of the ground. Not as capable of resistance as 
steel lances, they yet cannot be stopped. Attila used to say: 
'Wherever I go with my hordes, grass never grows again !' Yes, 
Attila, it does grow again; life is stronger than thou!" 

I recall these words — which were followed by prolonged ap- 
plause — whenever I think how philosophical labors have con- 
tinued in France in spite of all the various difficulties brought by 
the war. Paper for books has become scarce. For the little 
that is to be had, one pays four times the usual price. There 
are no printers; all those who are not too old or ill are in arms. 
Our younger generation of writers and professors are in arms too, 
and many of them have been mowed down by death. Others 
have been invalided by wounds or diseases contracted in the 

1 Translated from the French by Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert. 
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service, and cannot work. As for the older men, there are almost 
none among them who have not added to their professional duties 
voluntary service at the mayoralties, ministries, or hospitals — 
some contribution toward the many kinds of work helpful in 
national defense. Add to this that the hardships of physical 
life, anxiety for our sons in battle, sad memories of the dead, and 
restlessness in regard to the future which this frightful crisis is 
preparing for humanity, are conditions not suited to help disin- 
terested reflection, the peaceful study of problems, the contem- 
plative analysis of ideas. For such activities to proceed under 
proper conditions, there is need of leisure and liberty of mind. 
Well, — philosophical work continues nevertheless, through weari- 
ness, privation and anxiety. Like the grass which reappears on 
the shell-wasted land, like the shoots of trees which spring from 
the trunks cut down by the invaders, philosophical productivity 
surmounts all obstacles, our Faculties continue to teach, our two 
great Reviews still appear, and books, perhaps more numerous 
than last year's, still discuss philosophical problems. 

I. 

As is natural, the question of droit is still in order. 1 Phases of 
the subject which we have already noted have been taken up 
again and developed afresh, — in the first place, the criticism of 
the theory (which spread especially in Germany, but which was 
held somewhat even in France before the war) that might makes 
right. In a volume entitled La Force et le Droit, with the sub-ti- 
tle, Le prStendu "droit biologique" (Bibliothegue de philosophic 
contemporaine) , M. R. Anthony subjects the question to a close 
logical analysis. His method is somewhat scholastic, but un- 
questionably convincing. The author is an anthropologist and 
general scholar who has read widely and made extensive use of 
authorities. Students of the history of philosophy will find in 
his book the position of Hobbes interpreted in an entirely new 
way, and therefore rehabilitated; and although they may not 
accept the conclusion, they will surely be interested. Scientists 
will find in it an arsenal of facts taken from direct observation of 

1 See the Philosophical Review, 1916, pp. 531-541. 
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life, and original views on the problems of evolution. The author 
does not, like Kropotkin, M. de Lanessan, and Edmond Perrier, 
merely show that natural selection does not operate exclusively, 
or even chiefly, in the struggle between individuals of a given 
species. He knows this fact and recalls it. But his criticism is 
more profound. It rests upon a radical separation of ethical or 
normative ideas from biological ideas (as also from historical 
ideas of a biological type). The theory that might makes right 
rests upon the two following assumptions: (1). Evolution is an 
advance toward something better; it consists in a progress. 
(2). Selection through struggle is the essential factor in evolu- 
tion. But in the opinion of M. Anthony, both assumptions are 
false; the first is contrary to the very spirit of science; progress, 
amelioration, is an extra-scientific concept; judgments of fact de- 
scriptive of reality cannot possibly give rise to judgments of 
value, which are appreciations of reality. Von Bernhardi used 
to say: "If it were not for war, inferior and degenerate races 
would finally stifle all healthy and fructifying elements ; ... it 
is in selection that the creative force of war resides." And 
Professor Lasson: "A State could not logically admit the decis- 
ions of any tribunal as superior to itself, without thereby disap- 
pearing. Conflict is the very essence and law of the relations 
between states." Biology confirms neither the one nor the other 
of these statements. There has been talk of 'biological justice.' 
The phrase is affected and senseless. The ' progress ' which is 
gratuitously attributed to evolution cannot be defined except by 
an act of faith springing from some other source than the ob- 
servation of facts. Historically, it is not even certain that man 
is the last arrival on the surface of the globe. And whether 
he is or not, proves nothing; is the last arrival necessarily the 
best? We have here an affirmation implying the belief in cer- 
tain values; it is to these values, therefore, that we must have 
recourse in judging of right and justice. 

The second assumption to which the advocates of biological 
war appeal, stands the test no better; for it is possible to show 
that the selection resulting from struggle (that within species 
as well as that between species) seems to play only a minor part 
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in evolution. Furthermore, the selection due to struggle between 
members of the same species results chiefly in the acceleration of 
the process of extinction, and especially in the increasing of 
specialization, which finally robs the species of the plasticity 
necessary to life. Finally, the most harmless selection — that 
due simply to competition without aggression or battle — is 
undoubtedly able to conserve the most richly endowed individ- 
uals, those best fitted to satisfy their needs; "but this is owing to 
the fact that in this case superiority lies not in force, that is, in 
the means of harming others, but in the ability to utilize the 
means of livelihood." So the conclusion is that the struggle of 
men among themselves, however envisaged, is opposed to happi- 
ness, as well as to the perfection of 'human nature.' Spinoza 
had already demonstrated this truth. 

Judging merely from the formulas, one would be tempted to 
believe that Dr. Grasset's book, Devoirs et pSrils biologigues, 
is directly opposed in its teaching to the book we have just con- 
sidered. Is not belief in 'biological obligations ' of the same kind 
as belief in 'biological justice'? To think this, however, is to 
misunderstand the thought of the famous professor of Mont- 
pellier. By ' biological obligations ' he does not mean duties im- 
posed by biology, but applications of moral obligation, for which 
biology furnishes the material. 

It is evident that, for the fulfillment of duty, one must know 
physiological and sociological laws ; a good will cannot make up 
for that lack. Only science and experience can teach us the 
danger in stimulants which give momentary well-being at the 
cost of permanent poisoning — stimulants such as alcohol, mor- 
phine, ether, cocaine. Science and experience are needed again 
to define the laws of hygiene, to prove the physiological necessity 
of work, and determine the point where it becomes excessive, and 
hence harmful and contrary to morality. The pathological 
character of suicide in its relation to the individual and society 
is another 'biological' reason for condemning it ethically. If 
Dr. Grasset's belief that the existence of the family is a necessity 
of social health could be shown to be true, the sexual obligations 
of man would be precisely defined. Depopulation through a 
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low birth-rate or high mortality — now simply facts — would 
translate themselves into injunctions, or even obligations. 

There have been biologists, it is true, who have believed that 
natural science teaches us the law of struggle: for example, M. 
Le Dantec, in his book on Ego'isme (191 1). No, replies Dr. Gras- 
set, fortunately this is an error contradicted by all life and even 
by Le Dan tec's own character; 1 but an error the more dangerous 
and the more to be guarded against in that it has clearly played a 
terrible r61e in the military hysteria of the Germany of to-day. 
It is true, of course, that Germany has had no monopoly of the 
pseudo-scientific theories which weaken the notion of right. We 
must even recognize that some of her great thinkers, Kant surely, 
and even, with some reservations, Jhering, have seen that the 
'historical and biological' school is weak even in theory; it is 
important not to identify all German philosophy with the manuals 
of the General Staff. Nevertheless, the mistakes of biology are 
to some extent responsible for this systematic scorn of humanity. 

In contrast with the author of Ego'isme, Germany has put its 
doctrine into practice, and we have seen all the applications of a 
Kriegsraison contrary to the 'rules of war.' "But is the culture 
of which the Germans boast and by means of which they justify 
their Vandalism a true expression of science?" To believe this is 
to fail to recognize that there exists a ' human kingdom ' even from 
the point of view of scientific observation, and that 'human bi- 
ology ', when completely understood, shows that the conditions of 
human existence are quite other than those of flesh-eating ani- 
mals or even of ants. The existence of altruistic sentiments; 
their value for the survival of the individual and the race; the 
enormous ' biological danger ' which would follow a weakening of 
these sentiments — a danger which is only too well attested by the 
present struggle — this is what Dr. Grasset presents as 'fact,' 
and if he disagrees with M. Anthony on points of detail, he cer- 
tainly agrees with his fundamental idea. 

II. 

Such are the reflections of the biologists. The reflections of 
the jurists reach the same result. In a remarkable article 
1 See below, §VI. 
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published by the Revue de Metaphysique, 1 M. Davy inquires 
both as a student of the history of law and as a philosopher: 
Why is the pledge of one's word binding? He shows that regard 
for agreements (made either by treaty, contract, or simple prom- 
ise) is a product of civilization, and that one may trace the gradual 
development of this attitude. To attach importance to a pledge 
is by no means to miss the teaching of history and show Utopian 
tendencies; it is rather to keep to the course of all historical 
progress. The farther back we go, the more we find the 
only sources of legal bond to be authority or fact. In 
ancient Roman law "the very notion of a contract, properly so- 
called, — that is, the notion of an agreement which is preeminent- 
ly voluntary, does not exist." 2 In that primitive time the obli- 
gatory force of an agreement came neither from conscience nor 
from the volition of the subjects. What made these agreements 
effective was the variety of contrivances designed to hold men 
together by external means — devices which have a borrowed 
power, and somehow always materialize and objectify the legal 
bond which they constitute. 3 

It would be impossible to summarize here M. Davy's learned 
analysis of nexum, mancipatio, and damnatio. The notions of 
giving a pledge, hostage, or bail are the essence of them. Formal 
justice is at first conceived of as a system of acts producing phys- 
ical or magical effects : " Nuda pactio obligationem non gerit." The 
true contract gradually frees itself from this system, but even 
after it begins to assume its true form, it retains some traces of 
the primitive type of obligation. The pronouncement of history 
is then this : To those who invoke it to prove that treaties have 
always been 'scraps of paper' unless guaranteed by force, it 
answers that, on the contrary, they have increasingly had value 
in themselves, and that scorn for contracts is a regression. 

M. Levy-Ullmann considers the question from another angle, 
and in a very interesting and learned volume reviews all the 
classical definitions of law (le Droit) and discusses their merits 

1 May, 1917. 

2 Revue de Metaphysique, May, 1917, p. 333. 

3 Ibid., p. 334. 
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and defects. 1 M. L6vy-Ullmann was professor of civil law in the 
unfortunate University of Lille, in the region at present occupied 
by the Germans. Fleeing before the invaders, he came to Paris, 
where he has had charge of a course in the Faculty of Law. His 
book begins by bringing to mind and criticizing the formula of 
the Institutes and of the Digest; then the formulas, also ancient, 
which defined law by the authority of enactments. He then 
examines in great detail the contemporary attempts to penetrate 
farther into the problem. He divides these into two general 
classes: (1) The definitions of Law which treat this term as really 
inclusive of several distinct concepts, and which therefore abandon 
any attempt to find a single formula covering them completely; 
for example, those of Baudry-Lacantinerie, Cheneaux, also of 
M. M. Planiol, Ambroise Colin and Capitant. With these must 
be associated the view of M. Demogue, 2 who believes that the 
notion of law may be, not defined, but described (or, as a logician 
would say, defined by postulates). (2) The views which pretend 
to have found a single definition, which applies to the word in 
the whole extent of its meaning, generic definitions, of which all 
partial definitions would be regarded as mere species. This is 
the author's own view; but here again he uses his own formula 
only after having carefully reviewed and classified those of the 
best known jurists. Some of them discuss the legitimate use of 
force in law: "Law," Aubry and Rau used to say, "is thesum-total 
of precepts or rules of conduct to which men may be constrained to 
conform by an external or physical force." 3 Or again, some in- 
vestigators try to understand the purpose of law: "Law," said 
Bufnoir, 4 "is the sum- total of rules which regulate, under the 
social sanction, the liberty of one man in relation to that of 
others." Quite recently a penetrating study of this same con- 
ception has been made by M. Francois Geny, one of the most 
philosophical minds among our professors of law. 6 In a work 

1 La difinition du Droit, one volume, 8vo, Librairie du Recueil Sirey. This vol- 
ume is to be the first of a series entitled : EUments d' Introduction gin&rale a V etude 
des sciences juridiques. 

2 Les notions fondamentales du droit privi, 191 1. 

3 Cours de droit civil, 1839. 

4 Cours de droit civil, 1888. 

6 M. Geny is professor in the faculty of law at Nancy. The work which gave 
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{Science et technique en droit privk positif) 1 which has ap- 
peared since the opening of the war, he defines law thus: "The 
sum-total of rules which regulate the external conduct of man in 
relation to that of his fellows, and which — following out man's 
natural sense under conditions created by the collective con- 
science of humanity — seem to be susceptible of a social sanction, 
or at need of the sanction of force, and are (or try to be) pro- 
vided with such sanction; and from then on assume the form of 
categorical imperatives regulating particular wills for the sake of 
social order." 

With this definition — which assuredly conforms but little to the 
classical stipulation of brevity, but which has force and depth — 
M. L6vy-Ullmann connects, and yet distinguishes from it, those 
which are influenced by the Kantian tradition, whether they 
follow it altogether or transform it in the spirit of sociology; 2 
for example, those of President Tanon, 3 M. Duguit, 4 or in a 
different spirit, of M. Gaston Richard, 6 and M. Charmont. 6 

In the light of these attempts at definition, varying in form 
indeed, but bound together by their belief in the intrinsic value 
of law and its ethical validity, what new definition does M. 
Levy-Ullmann propose? This: "Law is the defining of what 
men and groups of men may or may not do without incurring 
censure, seizure, or a particular application of force." 7 

Logicians will doubtless be disposed to cavil at this "particu- 

him his reputation is entitled: " MUhode d' interpretation et sources en droit privi 
positif." Paris, Chevalier Maresc, 1899. 

1 Two volumes, 8vo, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1914-1915, No. 16, p. 51. 

2 In this connection it may be remarked that M. Durkheim always remained 
Kantian in his ethical point of view, even while becoming a sociologist. I have often 
heard him say that in his opinion all of Kant's ethical analysis is true, but the reality 
which it describes remains unexplained. Sociology validates Kant's postulate of 
an absolute and existing duty by discovering the explanation for it, and its relation 
to facts. 

3 L'faolution du droit et la conscience sociale, 1900. 

« L'Etat, le droit objectif et laloi positive, 1901. Les transformations du droit 
privi, 1912. 

6 La sociologie juridique et la defense du droit subjectif, Revue philosophique 
March, 1912. This is particularly a discussion of M. Duguit 's thesis as set forth 
in the books just cited. 

6 La Renaissance du droit naturel; — le droit et V esprit democratique, 1908. 

7 La defense du Droit, p. 165. 
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lar application " ; they will ask whether law is simply a ques- 
tion of doing or not doing and whether it does not admit of 
the notion of compulsion, — the appeal to authority in order to 
force men to act or to abstain from acting; philosophers will 
surely reproach M. L6vy-Ullmann also with not having empha- 
sized sufficiently the notion of a moral standard and with ap- 
parently reducing the whole question of law to the matter of 
particular enacted laws. But although this last objection has 
some foundation, it is valid rather in respect to the precise terms 
of the formula than in regard to its basis. Simply in reading 
M. Levy's commentary and the 'considerations' by which he 
sustains his argument, one is convinced that the liberty of which 
he speaks is not merely physical liberty in Hobbes's sense, but 
"such a liberty as Kant recognized, and as the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man defined, — the power to do anything which does 
not injure another." 1 The author uses as the motto for his 
conclusion the sentence from the well-known jurist, Beudant, who 
wrote in 1891: "In the development of contemporary thought, 
England represents the principle of Utility, Germany, of Force, 
and France would no longer represent herself, if she ceased to 
represent Justice." 2 

III. 

It is not really leaving the question of 'droit' to speak of the 
Society of Nations, — a theme long regarded as a Utopian fancy 
and classed, along with other illusions, among "les rfoes d'un 
homme de Men." 3 Before the war men were glad to leave this 
notion to the philosophers; practical men boasted of their scorn 
for it. To-day, on the contrary, lawyers and politicians are 
not too proud to discuss it. And only a short time ago one of our 
dailies, which always embellishes its title-page with a motto in 
large characters, had at the top of that page this sentence: 
" Every man has two countries, his own . . . and the Society of 

1 Ibid., pp. 138-159. 

2 Le Droit individuel et VEtat, p. 288. 

3 Les rives d'un homme de Men is the title of a famous little book which appeared 
in 1775 and sums up the most interesting ideas of the Abbl de Saint-Pierre: his pro- 
ject of perpetual peace, of taxes in proportion to income, of the higher education of 
women, etc. 
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Nations." To be sure, another journal quickly protested as if, 
in thus adapting the famous line, something shocking had been 
said against patriotism. But public opinion is more and more 
favorable to the idea, especially as in France it is considered a 
'Wilsonian' idea. 

Two important volumes have appeared this year on the sub- 
ject, and one pamphlet which is as important as a volume. Both 
books are entitled: La SociStS des Nations, and their respective 
authors are a jurist, M. Maxime Leroy, 1 and M. Edgard Mil- 
haud, 2 the Dean of the Faculty of Social and Economic Sciences 
at Geneva. The pamphlet, by M. Ferdinand Buisson, was pub- 
lished by the League of Human Rights, of which he is President; 
it is entitled : Les principes de la SociStS des Nations. 

These works are all characterized by the anxiety to avoid 
visionary optimism and the use of such imprudent, antiquated 
remarks as: "It is desirable; and, if realized, would be very 
beneficial; therefore, it is possible." The thou oughtest, therefore 
thou canst, has no place in international politics; the forces at 
work are too independent of the individuals who think. I do 
not mean to say that the moral and personal aspect of the ques- 
tion seems negligible to them. Far from it: for example, M. 
Milhaud lays emphasis on the necessity of the development of 
a public opinion parallel to the new organization. He reckons 
upon an education fitted to nourish the 'international loyalty' 
which is to be the objective and psychological aspect of the new 
regime. He thinks that journalism will play an important part 
in forming this new type of mind. Similarly, M. Maxime Le- 
roy expects that international relations will be matters of general 
knowledge in order that appeals may be made to public opinion 
and that the shabbiness (mesquinerie) or immorality of diplomatic 
intrigues may be avoided. He also believes that the men of the 
twentieth century — at least all those that think and who are ca- 
pable of acting in accordance with their thought — must be brought 
to see " that there is no national honor superior to right, or, more 
exactly, that the sentiment of honor must be absorbed in that of 

1 Giard & Briere, publishers, 1917. 

2 Bernard Grasset, publisher, 1917. 
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right." But both of them know and feel that these mental and 
moral attitudes are not sufficient to change the frightful rSgime of 
violence in which we are living; for this there is needed larger 
action, and action founded objectively on fact. Are there such 
forces as are needed? One can not suppress war as one can 
modify an institution established by act of Parliament. M. 
Maxime Leroy, in particular, has set himself to sustain his 
argument by present matters of fact and by historical analyses 
relating especially to the nature of societies and governments. 
Almost all civilized modern states have been transformed in their 
inner constitution, that is, in regard to their citizenship: they 
have got beyond the authoritative imperium, 'government' 
properly so-called, to an administration through public depart- 
ments, operated in the interest of the citizens. At the same time 
the citizens themselves have become more on a level with each 
other, and more influential in the direction of affairs. As to their 
foreign relations, states have accepted international agreements 
more and more, — on very special questions, it is true, but in 
ways which limit none the less the absolute authority which 
governments in former times arrogated to themselves. In 
international law as it concerns individuals, the principle of 
territorial sovereignty has constantly receded before the prin- 
ciple that laws apply to persons; the stranger more and more 
remains subject to his own law, which prevails over the law of the 
country in which he lives. The entire commercial and industrial 
class has been working actively in the same direction ; and before 
the present war — which has put everything on trial — it had made 
considerable progress toward that end. These two movements, the 
internal and external, go hand in hand; this is one of the main 
ideas of M . Leroy 's book. The State has ceased to have a ' feudal ' 
relation to its citizens; they are less and less 'subjects;' also, 
though less apparently, it has lost this 'feudal' character in re- 
lation to other peoples. 'Sovereignty' has been checked a little 
by each of the judicial reforms of the past centuries. It moves, 
therefore, continually toward a condition in which it would no 
longer obstruct the administration of a higher authority; and the 
traditional predilections for it can now no longer sustain it. 
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Examples such as those of the Swiss cantons, the United States, 
the Pan-American Union, the British Dominions, the Union for 
arbitration formed by Argentina, Brazil, and Chili, show that 
states can in actual fact be largely autonomous, and yet that this 
autonomy need not imply absence of all control, or all legal, 
administrative, or even national connection with other states. As 
M. Milhaud remarks, even the present war has brought the Allies 
into a closer economic and political bond of union than former 
alliances that were made for political or war-like purposes; 
and the League of Neutrals, formed at the same time, also pre- 
supposes a partial abnegation of 'sovereignty.' 

We must try to understand thoroughly what it is we want, 
to foresee the most practical system of organization, the most 
secure system of sanctions; economic sanctions first, in which M. 
Milhaud has great confidence, M. Leroy a little less; then mili- 
tary sanctions, which may not perhaps enter actively into play, 
but without which the guarantee of international justice would 
be too weak. "Law," says M. Buisson in the same spirit, "only 
reigns in any human society, when it has force at its command. 
Civilization no more consists in the separation of law from force 
in the international than in the national stage. Power without 
justice is the r61e of the criminal ; justice without power the r61e of 
the victim. Human society should be neither the one nor the 
other .... That is why reference to a Society of Nations as to 
a Platonic incarnation of Justice, shows ignorance of even the 
data of the problem. The Society of Nations would amount to 
nothing, not even to a frail barrier, if it were not at least as well 
armed against delinquents, as sure of prevailing over them, as 
superior in force to all possible rebellions, as each nation is to the 
enemies of common justice." But although these military 
preparations are indispensable, they will perhaps be little used, 
just in proportion as they are solidly made and there is world- 
wide knowledge of them. They can be used as a preventive 
before being used for repression. This is precisely what happens 
within each State. For we must remember that in every country 
there is an infinity of litigation which is never brought to court, 
of offenses or crimes which are never committed, in spite of the 
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tendency of individuals toward them, because public opinion 
clearly foresees the outcome of the legal process or the repression 
of the crimes; and to this anticipation is finally grafted the senti- 
ment which is properly moral. Some day we shall see this 
sentiment operative between states, as it is now between indi- 
viduals. "The function of a society is precisely to change the 
state of mind of its citizens. A society of citizens creates a 
feeling of obligation toward the nation. A society of nations 
will create a sentiment of iniernational justice." But in the 
opinion of all those who desire this judicial organization in the 
future, it should be established from now on between the Allies. 
"It would be the best proof," says M. Buisson again, "that they 
could give each other and the world of their absolute sincerity, 
and of the practical efficacy of the remedy they propose for this 
international anarchy — an anarchy which has heretofore had 
no other remedy than war." 

IV. 

It was inevitable that the war should react upon the estimate 
placed on German philosophy. About 1890 to 1900 the estimate, 
it is true, was too high. There were a number of reasons for this 
exaggeration. Just as pleasantries in a foreign tongue (when 
one finally understands them) seem much better than in the 
original language, so philosophical ideas seem more profound, 
perhaps because one is so pleased with oneself for grasping them. 
In the case of German — a language particularly difficult and far 
removed from our own — the effect is naturally strengthened. 
Moreover, the French easily become infatuated with a neigh- 
boring people, as, for example, with the Italy of the sixteenth 
century, or the England of the eighteenth. Then too, the 
Germans gave themselves out as the philosophers par excellence, 
and in the end people simply took their word for it. Beside 
their real qualities, people attributed to them imaginary ones. 

To-day the reverse is true. It is not possible to give here a 
bibliography of all the criticisms of German philosophy. They 
are everywhere, given in a few lines, either in the pages of the 
Reviews, the daily papers, or non-philosophical books. I shall 
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mention merely as specimens two books which are very different 
from each other : Science frangaise et science allemande by Dr. G. 
Papillaut, professor at the Paris school of Anthropology; Morale 
kantienne et morale humaine by M. Sartiaux, who seems to be of 
a different type, and — judging from his ideas — to belong to the 
religious and conservative element of society. 

Science frangaise et science allemande is written from the- natur- 
alistic and scientific point of view. The plan of the book con- 
sists in setting over against each other two ways of philosophizing. 
The first way is to satisfy the normal human instinct for ration- 
ality. It is the outcome of the direct or indirect analysis of 
concepts; it starts with experience and extracts from it certain 
rigorously defined conceptions, of which numbers and geometrical 
figures are the perfect examples ; and then proceeds to determine 
the exact relationships between the phenomena thus defined, — 
first classifying the phenomena, then ascertaining the causal 
connections, and finally, establishing laws. This is the good 
method inherited from Descartes, Condillac, CI. Bernard, the 
method of honest and objective science. The second consists 
in "the vicious satisfactions of the instinct for rationality." 
It appears in Scholasticism (in the bad sense of that word, for 
M. Papillaut recognizes that there were some fruitful systems in 
mediaeval philosophy). It is the method of vague abstraction, 
the very opposite of the first method. Out of conceptions imper- 
fectly understood, it makes explanatory entities. It hyposta- 
tizes actions and relations. It confuses the laws which sum up 
phenomena with the causes that produce them; and in order to 
give a complete (although illusory) satisfaction to our desire for 
unity, it intoxicates us with grand mystical conceptions and 
dazzles us with a mythology of abstractions and categories, 
transformed into real powers and capable of engendering the uni- 
verse. 

The first of these two tendencies, according to Dr. Papillaut, 
is the guiding-principle of French rationalism and the greater 
part of English Empiricism, movements which are also in other 
respects more closely connected than has been commonly noted. 
The second is represented by German philosophy and its mis- 
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guided followers in France and England. One's first thought, 
in reading this description, is of post-Kantian Romanticism. 
But M. Papillaut goes farther back: Kant himself, in his opinion, 
is the best example of this philosophy. Nothing could be more 
scholastic or verbal than his distinction between the matter and 
form of knowledge, when the truth is that experience moves in a 
continuous development toward reason. Nothing could be 
more useless (Schopenhauer had already made fun of it) than the 
ne varietur table of twelve categories with their artificial sym- 
metry. Did he not know that the categories came from Aris- 
totle's analysis of the forms of language? Quite in the same 
spirit, Kant interpreted the sensibility, the understanding, and 
the reason, as 'distinct powers,' superior to the process of knowl- 
edge and regulating its mode of activity. Then what does he 
mean when he represents all these forms as belonging "to the 
human mind?" This mode of speech is perfectly legitimate, if 
an objective view of the world is admitted, and if the categories 
are taken as showing the special character of the psychical 
functions of the human race, the latter being regarded as a 
biological species. But this is not what he means, or else he 
remains singularly unclear at this point. Moreover, if that is 
his meaning, he ought to recognize the essentially variable and 
progressive character of these categories. But this would be 
quite opposed to the spirit of his work, which represents them as 
the invariable and eternal forms of transcendental logic. Then 
again, the same formalism dominates his ethical system and 
deprives it of the value commonly assigned to it. The Humanity 
within us which he wishes us to respect is not the individual and 
living person, such as Renouvier later put at the center of his 
ethics, but an elusive abstraction. The spirit of positive science, 
in ethics as in epistemology, is radically opposed to the Kantian 
'scholasticism.' 

It is from another point of view, one which is, if not religious, 
at least sympathetic to Catholicism, 1 that M. Sartiaux attacks the 
ethics of Kant. As he justly remarks in his opening pages, 

1 This is the author's own statement. But elsewhere he does not hesitate to 
acknowledge that the argument in the ' transcendental dialectic ' against the proofs 
for the existence of God is decisive, and that other proofs must be sought. 
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French Catholicism has always been opposed (perhaps mis- 
takenly) to Kantianism, a philosophy which, on the other hand, 
has been welcomed by the liberal and rationalistic parties. The 
reproach of Kantianism brought against an ecclesiastic, was, 
before the war, and still is, a very grave accusation. In the 
opinion of M. Sartiaux, Kantianism is a product of Protestantism 
(which he dislikes), and has the same hybrid character. The 
'good will' as the basis of all morality is merely 'intention' as 
Luther understood it. It is the philosophy of the ' half -believing ' 
who have abandoned the traditional church and do not dare in 
their weak revolt to go as far as radical naturalism. 

The book is interesting in spite of the errors and the too evi- 
dent prejudices. For example, the author believes that the 
spiritualism of Cousin is still the basis of the ethics officially 
taught in the primary, secondary, and higher schools, which is 
not true; he takes literally Schiller's epigram about the duty of 
despising one's friends, and Heine's coarse jokes about old Lampe 
weeping over the criticism of all speculative theology. In spite 
of definite statements to the contrary in the text, he attributes to 
Kant the pretension of founding a ' new morality ' ; he misre- 
presents Kant's ideas on war and peace; and finally, relying upon 
the testimony of those who knew him best in his old age, he paints 
him as an insane egoist, one who, through the regularity of his 
habits, had become almost a machine, the most Prussian of 
Prussians, lacking in frankness and sincerity, infatuated with 
discipline, subservient to authority, incapable of conceiving of 
good otherwise than in the form of a command — a command-in- 
itself! All this is true — as a caricature is true. Yet there are 
some blows which hit. The discussion of Kant's ethical formal- 
ism is sound and penetrating. The opposition between the 
morality of the Good, which attracts, and of the Imperative, 
which commands, indicates a thoroughly philosophical and justi- 
fiable point of view. It will be remembered that long before the 
war M. Brochard, professor at the Sorbonne, in a famous article, 1 
and also M. Cresson, in his Morale de Kant, had already begun 
a campaign in that direction. 

1 "La morale ancienne et la morale moderne," Revue pkilosophique, 1901. 
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However, at the present moment, it would be more philosophi- 
cal still, not to confuse the criticism of ideas with national issues, 
for such a confusion can only weaken one's judgment. Perhaps 
German philosophy has gained something, as M. Sartiaux says, 
"from the spell which foreign ideas always cast over France." 
If it has, we must admit that the same illusion has been produced 
in England and the United States. But is this a time when we 
can see things in just the right light? Let us hear the charges, 
but wait before judging and perhaps especially before making 
distinctions. At present Kant's is the name best known in 
German philosophy. He attracts blows as did the white plume 
of don Sancho. Twenty years from now we shall be able to tell 
whether or not he was really wounded. 

In Switzerland, at least, he is still a strong influence, as is 
also all the idealistic metaphysic which followed him. An 
interesting proof of this is the Etudes de philosophic morale, 
written by the young and distinguished professor in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, M. Charles Werner. This work strongly 
reminds one of the French Eclecticism of Victor Cousin by its 
matter, and perhaps still more by its form. It is not only well 
written, but at times eloquent, and with the eloquence which we 
still admire (while no longer subscribing to the doctrines) of the 
author of Du Vrai, du Beau et du Bien. 

M. Charles Werner has the religious, ethical, and metaphysical 
temper. Naturalism, the scepticism of free thinkers, and es- 
pecially pluralism, are his enemies, as they were the enemies of 
the English Neo-Kantians of the school of Green. In his opinion, 
Hegelianism is still the ideal form of philosophy, because it ex- 
presses the noblest attitude which a mind reverent before the 
works of God, and exalted in the contemplation of the Absolute, 
can take toward the universe. Kant himself, he thinks, was 
not enough of a metaphysician ; he was too close to agnosticism, 
too attached to that "fruchtbare Bathos derErfahrung," which he 
preferred, he said, "to high towers and to men who resembled 
them." At another point the philosophy of Renouvier under- 
goes severe treatment at the hands of M. Werner. In one of 
the important chapters of the book, the splendid orderliness of 
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the idealistic structure is contrasted with the narrowness and 
lack of unity of neo-criticism. M. Werner wishes particularly 
to warn his compatriots, the Swiss theologians, against their 
tendency to seek in neo-criticism support for their religious 
conceptions. Genuine, radical evil, such as Renouvier conceives 
of, he cannot admit: his optimism and conception of God would 
not allow it. How could a world so stained with imperfections 
express the Absolute Mind? 

V. 

In psychology, apart from a very good general treatise by M. 
Dugas on Memory, treated exclusively from the introspective 
point of view, 1 and a certain number of articles in the Revue 
Philosophigue, miscellaneous articles are continually appearing. 

First, all sorts of works upon the psychology of the war, some 
written up hastily in a dug-out during the strange breathing- 
spaces of battles or in the hospitals at the rear, when the wounded 
are not too numerous. Dr. Georges Dumas, Professor of Ex- 
perimental Psychology at the Sorbonne (during war-time mSdecin- 
major), has published a series of articles (soon to be published in 
one volume) in the Revue de Paris 2 under the title, Les troubles 
mentaux et la guerre. Dr. J. Lepine, professor at the University of 
Lyons, has just brought out a work which has been very highly 
estimated, called Troubles mentaux de guerre 3 (containing a very 
full bibliographical index of French works on the same subject). 
HystSrie et Pithiatisme, by Drs. Babinski and Froment, also con- 
tains sections of philosophical interest. 4 In Les Emotions et la 
guerre, by Dr. Maurice Dide, 5 there is a little of everything, from 
what the title would indicate to a social psychology of the Ger- 
man people and a theory of physiological ethics in which reference 
is made to Guyau. In an essentially similar vein, but in a more 
' literary ' manner, Drs. Huot and Voivenel have written a book 
on Courage* — a glitter of anecdotes, pleasantries, historical 

1 La memoire el Voubli, i vol., i2mo, Flammarion, 1917. 

2 Revue de Paris, June 15 and July 15, 1916; March 1 and April 15, 1917. 

3 One volume, 12010, the 'Horizon' collection, Masson & Co., 1917. 

4 Same publisher and same collection. 

6 One volume, 8vo, Library of contemporary philosophy, Alcan, 1917. 
6 One volume, i2mo, Alcan, 1917. 
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reminiscences, theories, and literary or philosophical quotations 
or allusions. There is much talk of women more militari: one 
seems to hear the sound of after-dinner chatter at an officers' 
and sugeons ' mess covering up with bursts of somewhat feverish 
vivacity the noise of a near-by cannonade. A much more sober 
work is that of M. J. Sageret : La guerre et le progres. 1 Under this 
decidedly comprehensive title the author discusses, in an intelli- 
gent and often suggestive fashion, a series of philosophical or 
social questions relating, on the one hand, to man's place in 
nature, and on the other, to the present situation. It abounds in 
flashes of insight and ingenious criticism of many contemporary 
theories. In this respect, it is a good book to represent the state 
of philosophical ideas at the present time among the mass of 
educated people who are not specialists. 

There is also much that is worth while in a little book by Mile. 
Joteyko on La science du travail et de son organisation. 2 She gives 
the practical results of investigations (especially her own) on the 
subject of fatigue, and some observations on the psychology of 
working-men. Naturally, an important chapter is devoted to the 
Taylor system. Another chapter, comparing the work done by 
the right hand with the work done by the left, gives some curious 
conclusions, which are doubtless provisional. 

Further, two works have just appeared in the Library of 
Contemporary Philosophy by well-known authors, upon the 
abnormal or hypothetical phenomena of psychical life. The 
first is Automatisme et Suggestion by Dr. Bernheim, veteran in 
the scientific battles which have made famous the name of 'the 
school of Nancy.' It is well known that the school admits, with 
reference to such questions as we are discussing, only one essential 
and basal fact: suggestion. According to the teachers of the 
school, Dr. Liebault, Dr. Beaunis, Dr. Bernheim, the professor of 
law at Liege, there are no 'hypnotic phenomena,' if by that is 
meant special phenomena, depending upon an hysterical neurosis, 
and peculiar to only a few individuals. There is in all men 

1 One volume, i2mo, Payot, 191 7. 

2 One volume, i2mo, Alcan, 1917. Mile. Joteyko is head of the psycho-phy- 
siological laboratory at the University of Brussels. At present, while a refugee in 
Paris, she has charge of a free course at the Faculty of Letters. 
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suggestibility, ranging from the most normal susceptibility to 
persuasion and example, to intense, exaggerated forms (for all 
psychological phenomena are exaggerated in some people) which 
are of extreme power. Many chapters of the book are devoted 
to the establishment of this doctrine by new facts. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these chapters is the one on psycho- 
therapy which gives striking examples of what an intelligent 
physician can do by word and gesture without any other ther- 
apeutic agent. 

Dr. Bernheim also rejects as myth the splitting up of the mind, 
the action of a superior or distinct subliminal ego. He believes 
that in cases where one seems to see a split of this sort the psycho- 
logical state is simply analogous to that of the man who falls 
asleep and who, while dozing, directs or perceives more intense 
and spontaneous images than when awake. If, while in this 
intermediate condition, one writes, like Coleridge, or composes 
music, like Tartini, the illusion later that these acts were per- 
formed by a radically distinct ego is due simply to forgetfulness. 
How many things we forget that we have experienced even when 
fully awake! 

M. Bernheim discards, therefore, as illusions all phenomena 

which might be supposed to call into play occult powers or new 

faculties. On the other hand, it is these very phenomena which 

compose the subject-matter of M. Boirac's latest book: L'Avenir 

des Sciences psychiques. 1 He here discusses at length the 

' suggestionist ' interpretation of the School of Nancy, and, in 

particular, recalls the fact that one of its founders, Liebault, to 

whom I just now referred, had written a curious work on zoo- 

magnetisme which his successors let fall into oblivion. By 

psychical sciences Boirac means the study of the phenomena 

of telepathy, animal magnetism, clairvoyance, and prevision. 

The book is a rational, moderate, often sensible argument for 

their reality. It would be too much to say that it is convincing. 

It brings forward only a few new facts; also, the main point of 

1 One volume, 8vo, the Library of Contemporary Philosophy, Alcan, 1917. M. 
Boirac died this year shortly after completing this book. He was rector of the 
University of Dijon, and author of a Cours de philosophic which has been much used 
in the lyceis for a long time. 
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the book, relating to seeing at a distance, is based on a quite recent 
account of a fact observed twenty-five years ago. What may not 
happen to one's memory in so long a time ! And, furthermore, the 
old material is taken either from works quite lacking in critical 
temper or from eminent writers who (strangely enough) have, 
since making these statements, ceased to pursue an experimenta- 
tion which seemed to promise so much fruit. 

This is not saying that accounts of this sort contain no truth 
whatsoever. In my opinion, it is impossible to get rid of the 
impression that there is something in them; and I believe that 
if the majority of men accustomed to introspection would ex- 
amine without prejudice their immediate experience, they would 
be inclined to believe that there are functions in the psychical 
life to which the ordinary current of life gives little opportunity. 
As to the physical possibility of such functions, it could not be 
questioned. Perhaps, as Schopenhauer and M. Bergson have 
thought, telepathy has become rare among us simply because 
of our mental habits: the spread of instruction through books, 
and of abstract and conceptual thought may be an obstacle to 
the normal development of intuition in highly cultivated people. 
Sceptics will reply that if greater illumination has caused the 
disappearance of 'second sight,' it is simply because this progress 
has developed the critical spirit and diminished the amount of 
credulity. If true, it would be a welcome change; but I fear 
the argument is too optimistic. 

VI. 

This year, again, there have been two notable and untimely 
losses in French philosophy: Felix Le Dantec died on the sixth 
of June in his forty-ninth year, and Emile Durkheim on the 
fifteenth of November, when not yet sixty years old. 

Felix Le Dantec had the training and career of a professional 
man of science. He taught general biology at the Sorbonne. But 
he always felt the influence of the solid mathematical, and particu- 
larly physical, discipline with which he began his studies. It has 
been said, not without reason, that mathematics and physics are 
'the humanities of science.' When properly employed, these 
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studies furnish the method for all other sciences, — a method 
which is perhaps a little too severe and must sometimes be relaxed, 
but which must always remain an ideal of demonstration and 
analysis. Philosophy, properly so-called, which is its complement 
and corrective, Le Dantec had never studied. He did not know, 
except through fragmentary and belated reading, the traditional 
position of psychological and metaphysical questions. Hence the 
singular gaps which I have sometimes had occasion to note when 
speaking of his works, and which are especiallyapparent in his early 
anti-religious writing, such as Conflit or Atheisme. Belonging 
as he did to a devout Catholic family of Bretagne, and having often 
had conversations with the ecclesiastics or communicants — who 
were scarcely philosophers — he had directed all his criticism 
against this customary, external, and unreflective religion, with- 
out investigating wiser and abler interpretations, which aim not 
so much at instructing the people, as at satisfying philosophical 
demands. If one told him that the objections made through the 
interlocutors in his works were too weak, he answered in perfect 
good faith that these objections had been made to him in these 
very words, and cited the name of this or that cure who had 
discoursed with him. And if one objected again that this 
naive apologetic was not the whole of Christian philosophy, he 
replied that since it was the current form, taught to the entire 
public, and visibly false, it had to be combatted. If there were 
something further, it would later come to light, and it would then 
be time to discuss it. 1 Nevertheless, radical as he was in his 
writings, in practice he was completely tolerant, leaving his 
family to follow the rites of Catholicism without the slightest 
objection. I said the same thing in this Journal, but with the 
opposite application, regarding Delbos, who was a Catholic and 
followed tradition. Great minds are not intolerant. Like 
Bacon, Descartes, and Leibniz, they firmly believe that truth 
will always prevail without appeal either to force, trickery, or 
deceit; persecutors are oftener those with policies than those with 
convictions. 

This insufficient use of technical literature which weakens 
1 1 am summing up here some conversations I had with him. 
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the effectiveness of Le Dantec's critical work, also injures at 
times his exposition of philosophical conceptions, — still more so 
because he is fond of paradox and radical statements, with the 
object of stimulating reflection by upsetting prejudices. Uni- 
versal struggle; Egoism, the basis of all society, are formulas of this 
kind. It is necessary to translate and reduce all that he says; 
when these two operations are finished, all the solidity, and often 
the depth, of his thinking come to light. One then understands 
why his books, which were often treated contemptuously by 
specialists, won a considerable and legitimate success with the 
public at large. I am acquainted with no work on biological 
phenomena as vigorous and penetrating as his ElSments de 
philosophic biologique. 1 His general theory of the deductive 
method in biology is a direct continuation of the Cartesian 
method and conception of science. It is empirical in that it 
unhesitatingly accounts for the formation of the structure of 
our minds by prolonged biological adaptation ; but this granted, 
no one could press farther the rationalistic method and faith in 
the power of the human mind. 

Emile Durkheim was essentially and temperamentally a 
philosopher, although he had won his reputation as a sociologist. 
Like many philosophers, he was a man of intense feeling. By the 
constant exercise of his will, he imposed a rigorous form on his 
ideas. But the natural force of his imagination and emotion, 
which he had disciplined but not destroyed, was one element in 
his great influence. M. Felix Pecaut 2 said of him: "He not only 
had pupils, but disciples, whose understandings he molded. 
He armed them with new categories, by the aid of which they 
thereafter carried on their thinking, and which they applied to 
objects which he himself had not investigated. He kindled in 
some spirits a veritable fire of moral faith; they sought, and he 
gave, a sure knowledge of duty." 

The content of this faith is that there are in man, as it were, 
two men, as the teachers of Christianity felt so strongly. But 

1 Published in America under the title The Nature and Origin of Life, in the col- 
lection called The New Knowledge, A. S. Barnes and Co. 

2 In an obituary just published in the Revue Ptdagogique (January 1, 1918), 
which is, in a brief form, one of the most penetrating studies on Durkheim. 
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according to Durkheim, these two men are equally intelligible and 
natural for a complete knowledge; the one is man, the animal, 
the other is man, the social being. We must unceasingly check 
the suggestions of instinct, fight against our desires, bridle our 
impulses. All of Kantianism is true: there is a categorical im- 
perative of incomparable worth which rises above individual 
feeling. Only, this imperative does not belong to the world of 
a noumenal and incomprehensible self. It expresses the will of 
the social mind. 1 

But this is not saying that Durkheim entirely sacrificed the 
individual to society. Far from it ; he safe-guarded the rights of 
the moral individual, perhaps even better than his great pred- 
ecessor Auguste Comte. From his Division du travail social and 
Regies de la mSthode sociologique to his last study on Les Formes 
SISmentaires de la vie religieuse, there was constant progress in 
that direction. In Le Suicide and in two lectures delivered 
before the Philosophical Society under the title La determination 
du fait moral, he gave to his assertions a personalistic emphasis 
that is ordinarily neglected, but which nevertheless is an impor- 
tant element in his thought. Man and society, each with 
its own specific character, always remain facing each other; 
but what man and what society? In proportion as civilization 
advances, the group which includes all mankind is enlarged. 
Henceforward, whether we know it or not, we are not merely 
Americans, English, or French, but members of Humanity. The 
existence from ancient times of universal proselyting religions, 
particularly Christianity, is the most striking historical proof 
of this fact, but it is not the only proof. A host of sociological 
observations could be adduced, lesser proofs, doubtless, yet 
notable and further confirming the truth of this process of en- 
largement: for example, that people even dream of such a So- 
ciety of Nations as we spoke of above. But this expansion of the 
social bond corresponds to a transformation of the individual. 
In the days of the ancient cities and ethnic, narrow, and local 
religions, the individual had only the liberty of an animal. 
In all that constituted his properly human life — law, morality, 

1 See the Philosophical Review, 1916, pp. 255-257. 
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art, science — he was hemmed about with the most exact rites and 
lacked all freedom of initiative. Society was everything, and 
the individual, such as he was, was an integral part of it. With 
the rise of great modern States, and still more, of the inter- 
national relations that bind them together, 1 man's position has 
changed: he has become more and more free; and society itself 
wills it so. It expects us to be moral persons, using our own judg- 
ment, our own initiative, and taking our own responsibility. 
Durkheim says further: "Society associates the moral personality 
with the religious worship it desires for itself; or rather confounds 
these two cults together; indeed, Is the ethical self anything 
else but the individual, as understood through the reason (in the 
largest sense of the word) as being one with God?" "Where is the 
highest Reason?" said a famous archbishop who was also a fol- 
lower of Descartes, " Is it not the God I am seeking?" 2 If I dared 
to use a form of words which Durkheim himself did not employ, 
and which he might have thought too traditional or mystical, but 
which nevertheless seems to me to render his thought, I would 
say that the whole course of social evolution shows us God the 
Father associating himself with God, the Son, the Logos, and 
effecting this union through the Spirit. The most universal 
society would be the one most completely within each individual. 
Thus to reconcile the needs of ethics and religious feeling with 
the complete objectivity of science; to explain religion and vali- 
date it largely through finding in it the spontaneous and necessary, 
although imperfect, expression of an observable and knowable 
reality, the social mind, — this was Durkheim's great directing 
idea. It is impossible to enter here into all the specific applica- 
tions which flowed in abundance from this point of view, and which 
I have several times noted in this Review. He died prematurely 
at fifty-nine years of age, exhausted by a great sorrow, and per- 
haps also by the excessive labors in which he had sought relief. 
In July, 1914, his son had just been made an agrSgS. He was a 

1 We are not forced to believe that war has diminished these international rela- 
tions. They have been restricted in range, but have become more intimate between 
the allies. Taking everything into consideration, may we not hope that when peace 
is established once more, internationalism/ in the etymological sense of the word, 
will have been increased? 

2 Fenelon, Traite de VExistence de Dieu, Chap. LX. 
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pupil at the Ecole Normale, a young man whose intelligence 
promised a splendid career. In particular, he planned to apply 
his father's ideas, which he seemed destined to carry on, to the 
study of the philosophy of language. While serving as sous- 
lieutenant, he was killed near Salonica by a Bulgarian bullet. 
The family was not certain of the news for several cruel months, 
during which time they alternated between anguish and hope. 
Those who were around Durkheim admired his Stoicism. Then 
one day the pain which he concealed triumphed over his efforts. 
May the generations following our own know the reign of a 
peaceful and wise human society, which it has cost such sac- 
rifices to defend ! 

Andre Lalande. 

The Sorbonne, Paris. 



